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SECTION   VIII
FLOWERS
After the student has examined a number of leaves and
made himself acquainted with the methods recommended, he
may proceed to deal with certain parts of a flower. For
the purposes of this work, only the most highly organised flowers
of the group of Angiosperms need be considered. These consist
of calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil.
The calyx is usually a leafy organ and closely resembles
the leaf in structure. The same methods of treatment and
examination that have been recommended in Section VII
may also be adopted here. Attention should be particularly
directed to the epidermis, to the stomata, and to the presence
or absence of hairs, to the various forms of oil cells and glands,
internal or external, and also to the calcium oxalate, which is
sometimes present in considerable quantity.
The corolla is usually thinner than the calyx and simpler in
structure, so that transverse or longitudinal sections may often
be dispensed with. The epidermis is generally highly character-
istic and requires careful examination. The outer wall is
commonly very thin and often striated or papillose. The cells
themselves usually contain yellow, red or orange chromoplasts,
or coloured cell sap. The mesophyll is much reduced and the
fibrovascular bundles are small-; nevertheless, characteristic
secretory tissue may be found in it.
The most important parts of the stamen are the pollen grains
and the endothecium of the anther. The outer membrane of
the former may be smooth or, more commonly, bear ridges,
projections, spines, &c., of the most varied nature.1 They
are easily identified and may be accepted as evidence of the
1 For illustration of a large number of pollen grains see Hugo Mohl,
Ueber den Bau und die Formen der Pollenkorner. Bern, 1834.